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other hand, however, the rejection of compromise led to radicalism
in every field. The equalitarian implications of Christianity pre-
pared for the advent of modern democracy and nationality, and
the odium theologicum survived in the acrimonious quarrels of
modern professors and intellectuals.
The English have embraced Christianity with greater fervour
than any other Teutonic people.1 Anglo-Saxon laws and insti-
tutions were more strongly influenced by the Church than
Frankish ones, English missionaries won wide, continental coun-
tries for Rome. When this spirit flagged the Normans came who
were deeply stirred by the religious revival which emanated from
the monastery of Cluny.2 A further renewal of religious zeal
was brought about by the coming of the friars, the Franciscans
and Dominicans, who were received with greater enthusiasm, and
exercised a stronger influence on kings, nobles and the people,
and contributed more to the advance of charity, science and
learning than anywhere else.3 They also had a large share in
preparing and founding parliament, and in the revolutionary
movements of the later Middle Ages they were champions of the
poor and even preachers of communism.4 There was less heresy
in England than anywhere else, and the inquisition was never
introduced. The English Peter's Pence was the backbone of the
Papal treasury, but the crusades evoked less enthusiasm than
in France. King and parliament early and successfully resisted
Papal encroachments, though the conflicts were never so bitter
as in Germany and France. WyclifF taught the main tenets of
the Reformation 150 years before Luther.5
English mediaeval thought developed chiefly the rational sub-
1 This statement is substantiated by a detailed comparison of ecclesiastical influence
on the institutions and traditions of various Teutonic peoples which I hope to be able
to publish elsewhere, as space does not permit to summarize it here.
2  Cf. T. Crutwell, The Saxon Church and the Norman Conquest^ 1909.   W. Stephens,
The English Church from the Norman Conquest to the Accession of Edward 7, 1909.
3 Cf. the testimony of Albert of Pisa in Edward Hutton, The Franciscans in England,
1926, p. 112.   Felder says : " The English nation has given to the Franciscan order a
greater number of prominent scholars than all other nations together, and of the
greatest authorities all were English, except St. Bonaventura."   Hilarius Felder,
Geschichte der wissenschaftlichen Studien im .Franziskancrorden bis urn die Mitte des 13.
Jahrhunderts, 1904, p. 316.
4  Many of them were hanged for their propaganda.   Cf. Arthur Jennings, The
Mediaeval Church and the Papacy, 1909, p. 1207 f.; Bede Jarrett, The English Dominicans,
1921, pp. 17, 149.   As to the influence on parliament cf. E. Barker, Dominican Order
and Convocation, 1913, but also the critical remarks by A. Pollard, The Evolufon, of
Parliament, p. 137 ;  Coulton, Ten Mediaeval Studies, 1930, p. 58, calls the Franciscans
" the high ancestry of Puritanism ", and describes them as Puritans in the invidious
sense of the word.
6 Their spirit, however, was different. Luther was chiefly actuated by religions
impulses. Wyrlift', as Hearnshaw expresses it, was first and foremost a nationalist,
Cf. F. Hearnshaw, The Social and Political Ideas of Some Great Mediaeval Thinkers, 1923,
pp. 2i6f.